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SOPHIA. 


[ CONTINUED. |] 


“You will walk home, and breakfast 
with me; I shall see Sophia again, 
in the course of the day, and if 1 can 
prevail on her to see you to-morrow, I 
will,” 

A deep and convulsive sigh shook the’ 
haughty bosom of Clarrington ; he gazed 
for a moment with a look of painful in- 
terest on his child, and then left the 
house with colonel Dangerfield. When 
arrived in Seymour-street, the scene of 
domestic happiness, presented ia the 
family of his friend, formed a striking 
contrast to his own situation. Mrs. 
Dangerfield, with beauty suflicient to 
warm the heart of any man, possessed 
of elegant manners, and a heart over- 
flowing with benevolence, received them 
with smiles of welcome: and the colo- 
nel’s little boy, who was brought into 
the room to see his father, before his 
maid took him out for a walk, added an 
additional pang to the heart of Clarring- 
ton. 

When breakfast was over, colonel 
Dangerfield conducted Clarrington to 
his study, and explained to him by what! 
means he had become acquainted with 

















Clarrington heard him with few inter- 
ruptions. For the first time in his life 
he felt remorse, and his cheek was ting- 
ed with a glow of shame, as he reflected 
that the unfortunate girl, whom he had 
ruined, was supported by the bounty of 
his friend; yet he could not offer him 
money, for it was not in the power of 
money to repay the obligatiou. 

It was with difficulty that colonel 
Dangerfield could obtain Sophia’s con- 
sent again to see Clarrington; but at 
length she yielded to his request, and 
the next morning he was again admitted 
to her chamber. Mrs. Danton, as he- 
fore, quitted the room; colonel Danger- 
field took his seat by the bed: Clarring- 
ton approached; the violence of his 
emotion choked his uttepance, and be 
sunk on his knee by the®itle of the bed. 
Sophia did not faint, but unable to en- 
counter his gaze, she covered her eyes 
with one of her hands, and gave the 
other to colonel Dangerfield, as if to 
crave his protection —The action was 
observed by Clarrington.— 

‘‘ Fear me not,” said he; “ you no 
longer see mea savage tyrant, but a 
humble supplicant; I come to entreat 
your forgiveness, though f never can 
forgive myseif.” 

“I do forgive you,” said Sophia, 





the melancholy situation of Sophia. 
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while thestears gushed from her eyes ; 
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“Itis my duty, asa Christian, to do 
so; and may you be forgiven. 
beg you to go. Allow me to die in 
peac:.” 


‘‘ Do not talk of dying,” said Clar- 


Now, 1 


THE INQUISITOR. 


tion he could make for what was passed, 
and hoped she would grant his petition. 
Sophia could not hear the proposal with- 
out shuddering. 

“] have forgiven him,” said she, 
“and that is all lcando. I should look 








rington, ina mournful voice; * and do 





not send me away. You know not the 
anguish, the remorse that wrings my 
heart.” 

Sophia wept in silence; Colonel 
Dangerfield motioned Clarrington to 
take a seat, and tried to inttduce some 
subject less distressing; but Sophia was 
so evidently uneasy in the presence of 
Clarrington, that, after abouta quarter, 
of an hour, he terminated the visit, and 
they left the house. 

“ She may yet recover,” said Clar- 
rington, when they were in the street: 
«Qh, Dangerfield ! be my friend. ‘Tell 
her how sincerely I repent, and that my 
most ardent wish is to repair, as much 
as possible, the injury I have done her, 
by making her my wile ; and my poor 
child, I wish to give it a legal right to 
my name.” 

‘That it already has,” replied col. 
Dangerfield; “ its mother had it chris- 


on the ceremony so performed, as a 
complete mockery. It could not recal 
what is past; it could not restore me to 
that state of innocence from which he 
hurled me: nor could it make bis child 
legitimate: for myself, I shall soon be 
at rest ; and for my child—but you will 
take care of her.” 

Little accustomed as Clarrington had 
been to yield his will to that of others, 
he felt himself obliged to submit to the 
decision of Sophia, and even entreated 
it as a favour, that she would allow him 


ito accompany colonel Dangerfield in 


his morning visits to her. This was 
granted; and he daily had the melancho- 
ly pleasure of gazing upon that fading 
flower which he had once seen blooming 
in all the pride of health and beauty. 
Somewhat more than a week thus pas- 
sed away. Mrs. Danton still encourag- 
ed hopes; her life was wrapt up in that 








tened Sophia Clarrington.” 


‘‘ Noble Sophia !” exclaimed Clar- 
rington: “ she could discriminate justly. 


of her child, and though every symptom 
bespoke her speedy dissolution, she still 
would believe it possible that she might 





She knew that my child had a right to|lrecover : of her little grand child she 


my name, and she did well te bestow it 
upon her:—but for herself—oh my 
friend! entreat her to seal her forgive- 


was extremely fond, and with it in her 
lap, and watching her daughter, she 
would sit for hours, scarcely seeming 





ness by giving me ber hand. Should 
she die. 1 shall have the satisfaction of 
having made her my wife; and should 
she recover, i solemnly I promise 
not to compel her to live with me against 
her inclination ; she should be left un- 
coytrolled mistress of her own actions.” 

Twill tell her what you say,” re- 
plied colonel Dangerfield; « and I will 
try to persuade her to grant your re- 
quest, though I fear [shall not succeed.” 


At his next interview with Sophia, 
colonel Dangerfiel:! introduced the sub- 


ject of Clarrington’s repentance, and 


his wish that she would consent to the 


marriage ceremony being performed 


between them; it was the only, repara- 


conscious of the lapse of time. She 
|was one morning thus employed, when 
she heard the two colonels ascending the 
stairs; Sophia had just fallen asleep, and 
Mrs. Danton, for the first time since 
Clarrington had been admitted, deter- 
mined not to leave the room, but, throw- 
ing a handkerchief over her head, that 
she might not see him, kept her seat. 
The gentlemen entered, and gazed on 
the sleeping Sophia, whose face was suf- 
fused with a hectic flush, that vied with 
the bloom of health; they sighed deeply 
las they gazed, and in silenee seated 
‘themselves. The slumber of Sophia 
lasted but afew minutes. She raised 
ther eyes, and with a look of inexpresst- 
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THE INQUISITOR, 


ble pleasure, gazed around, then fixing 
them on the gentlemen— 

«Tam glad you are here,” said she, 
“the hour of my deliverance is come. 
Farewell, Clarrington; sincerely I for- 
give you; and you, my kind friend col. 
Dangerfield, farewell; and my beloved 
mother; but, oh! do not weep, rather re- 
joice.” 

Mrs. Danton, when she heard her 
daughter begin to speak, had thrown 
the handkerchief from her head, and 
with streaming gyes.gazed upon her 
child. Sophia looked upon her infant, 
which had been asleep, but now awaking 
smiled at her, and called her by the en- 
dearing appellation of mamma. 

“« My sweet child,’? murmured Sophia, 
as she sunk back in the bed—the color 
faded from her cheeks, her eyes closed, 
and without one struggle, or one sigh, 
she resigned her breath. The awful 
truth stamped conviction on every mind 


present—this was no swoon, it was the’ 
‘fire in his veins. He rang the bell for 


ending of time, it was the beginning of 
eternity. 

In speechless despair, Mrs. Danton 
gazed upon the forsaken tenement of the 
now happy spirit; Clarrington, fran- 
tically threw himself by the side of the 
bed, exclaiming :— 

‘Sophia! my beloved, leave me 
not! oh! look down upon me from 
the clouds, and drop one tear of pity 
over your destroyer !” 

The feeling heart of colonel Danger- 
field was wrung with grief, and tears of 
manly sensibility wet his cheek; he cal- 
led in the nurse, and then with dilficulty 
succeeded in withdrawing Clarrington 
from the chamber. 

It was ia vain that colonel Danger- 
field tried to prevail on Clarrington to 
go with him to Seymour street; he firmly 
refused— 

«Tam in no temper to pay visits,” 
said he, “solitude is the best for me; 


I will go to my lodgings, and perhaps} 


you will callon me,intwo or three days.” 
‘There was something in the gloomy 


almness of Clarrington, that was even) 
ore alarming than his frantic passion ;!ence. 
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had been, and colonel Dangerfield most 
strenously urged him to avoid solitude, 
and to take up his abode for a few wecks 
in Seymour street. 

‘‘] understand your apprehension,s” 
said Clarrington, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘* but believe me, they are ground- 
less. It is true, life has no longer a 
single charm for me, nor do I wish to 
live ; but Lam not the coward to escepe 
'the evils of life, by putting an end to 
imy existence; my own hand shall not 
‘commit the deed; no, I will return te 
India, and there, in the field of battle, I 
shall soon terminute my career.” 

The gentlemen soon after separated; 
colonel Dangerfield had the melancholy 
task of ordering the funeral of Sophia, 
‘and Clarrington retired to his lodgings; 
where he shut himself up in his bed 
‘room, for some hours, when he found 
that the anguish of his mind had brought 
on a violent fever; his eyes were red and 











inflamed, ard his blood seemed liquid 


his servant— 

‘¢ Remove my sword and pistols from 
the room,” said he, * put them in a place 
lof security, and then go for a physician 
and surgeon—Be expeditious, for my 
‘brain is on fire.” 

The physicisn and surgeon soon ar- 
rived, and when they had examined the 
state of their patient, they were aston- 
ished that he retained his senses, 

In the fifth week from Sophia’s death 
and the commencement of his own ill- 
iness, colonel Clarrington, for the first 
‘time, left his chamber, anc entered the 
adjoining room. It was now the month 
of May. Nature smiled, but it smiled 
not to him; he was still alive, but he 
took no pleasure in life; he was still in 
the world, but the world could no longer 
charm. 

He was thus sitting, when colonel 
Dangerfield was announced, and for the 
first time since his iness, he allowed 
‘him to be admited. Col. Dangerfield 
entered, and, for afew minutes, they 
gazed upon each other in melancholy si- 











To be concluded in qur next. 
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POWTER Wo 


For the Inquisitor. 
TO MISS S*#* S¥**, 


Allow me, fair one, to declare, 

My love for you, ’tis pure, sincere; 

I speak it not in wanton sport, 

Nor on bare terms your friendship court, 
The impression’s first upon my heart; 
Nor can with ease from thence depart; 

I view’d your charms, and quickly found 
The little Archer’s pleasing wound; 

J lov’d, and did your charms adore; 

i felta bliss ne’er known before; 

The passion still within me reigns, 

And in by breast its pow’r maintains; 
Thou lovely, fairest of the fair, 

Would you but to my suit give ear? 
With you in happiness I’d live, 


And taste each joy the Gods can give. 
Ww. C. C. 











On the Author’s having stolen a kiss 
from a lady whilst asleep. 


What care, what danger might we shun, 
By timely Caution’s aid ! 

If from Temptation’s snare we run, 
What harm may we evade ! 


The honey’d sweet the fly descries, 
And wing’d with eager haste, 

Th’ incautious flutt’rer quickly dies, 
By snatching buta taste. 


Thus I unheedful t’other day, 
To Lucia’s chamber stole, 

Where lull’d ia peaceful slumber lay, 
The Charmer of my soul. 


Her lovely bosom snowy white, 
Presented to my view, 

Such charms as might an Anchorite 
Or Stoic’s heart subdue. 


The coral lips so tempting ripe, 
My enraptured bosom fired; 
Eager I snatch d a melting kiss, 

And cautiously retir’d. 


But O! how dearly bought the bliss 
Which robs my soul of rest; 

For from the time I stole that kiss, 
Soft Peace has fled my breast. 


No more shall I her comforts know, 
Till Lucia give me ease; 

And every word and action show, 
Such thefts will ne’er displease. 


—_—— 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
When Damon was sentenced, by Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, todie on a certain day, 
he prayed permission to retire, in the mean time,} 


!'ended most peremptorily to refuse, by granting 
it, as he conceived, on the impossible condition, 
of his procuring some one to remain as hostage 
for his return, under equal forfeiture of life.— 
Pythias heard the condition, and did not wait for 
an application on the part of Damon. He in- 
}stantly offered himself to confinement in place 
of his friend; and Damon was, accordingly, set at 
liberty. 

The king and all his courties, were astonishnd 
at this action, as they could not account for it, on 
any allowed principles.—Self-interest, in their 
| judgment, was the sole mover of human affairs : 
and they looked on virtue, friendship, benevo- 
lence, love of country, and the like, as terms, in- 
vented by the wise, to impose upon the weak. 
They, therefore imputed this act of Pythias to 
the extravagance of his folly; to a defect of under- 
standing merely, and, no way, to any virtue, or 
good quality of heart. 

When the day of the destined execution drew 
near, the tyrant had the curiosity to visit Pythias 
Hin his dungeon.—Having reproached him for the 
extravagance of his conduct, and rallied him 
some time on his madness, in presuming that 
Damon, by his return, would prove as romantic 
as himself.—** My lord,” said Pythias, with a firm 
voice, and noble aspect, ‘‘! would it were possi- 
ble, that I might suffer a thousand deaths, rather 
than my friend should fail in any article of his 
honor. Hecannot fail therein, my lord. Iam 
as confident of his virtue, as I am of my existence. 
But I pray, I beseech the gods, to preserve the 
life and integrity of my Damon together. Op- 
pose him ye winds! prevent the eagerness and 
impatience of his honorable endeavours; and suf- 
fer him not te arrive, till, by my death, I have 
redeemeda life, a thousand times of more con- 
sequence, of more estimation, than my own; more 
estimable to his lovely wife, to his precious little 
innocents, to his friends, to his country. O° 
leave me not to die the worst of deaths in my 
Damon.” Dionysius was awed and confounded 
by the dignity of these sentiments, and by the 
manner, still more affecting, in which they were 
uttered. He felt his heart struck by a slight 
sense of invading truth; but it served rather to 
perplex than undeceive him. He hesitated. He 
would have spoken. But he looked down: and 
retired in silence. 


[Zo be concluded in our next.) 


| ARTES ISI CEN ALS aT RE LAER 
DIED—On the 9th of November 1819,at Selin’s 
Grove, our late worthy and patriotic governor 
SYMON SNYDER. Having completed his 60th 
year. 

He had enjoyed but little comfortable health 
for some months past; his death was sudden and 
unexpected, 


Suddenly, at Northampton, (Mass.) on Sunday 
week last CALEB STRONG, late governor of 
that State. 


In Hancock county, Geo. on the 23d of Oct. 














to his own country, to set the affairs of his dis- 
consolate family in order, This the tyrant in- 


his excellency WILLIAM RABUN, governor of 
Georgia. 











